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Commercial Filming and Photography on Federal Lands 



F ederal lands such as national parks, forests, wildlife refuges, ranges, and other landscapes 
are popular locations for motion pictures and commercial photography. 1 Historically, the 
major federal land management agencies — the Bureau of Land Management (BLM), 
National Park Service (NPS), and Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) in the Department of the 
Interior (DOI), and the U.S. Forest Service (FS) in the Department of Agriculture (USDA) — did 
not share a consistent approach for regulating commercial filming and photography on their 
lands. For example, while the FS has long charged fees for commercial filming, prior to 2000 the 
NPS and FWS were prohibited by regulation from charging such fees. 2 

A 2000 law, PL. 106-206 (16 U.S.C. 460/-6d), directed the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture 
to require permits and develop a consistent fee structure for commercial filming and some 
photography on federal lands. In response to this law, on August 22, 2013, the Department of the 
Interior published a final rule establishing regulations for these activities for the BLM, NPS, and 
FWS (the FS already had in place a regulatory policy for film and photography permits). 3 In 
addition, on the same day, the four agencies jointly released a proposed fee schedule that would 
set uniform fees for commercial filming and photography across federal lands. 

In its oversight role, Congress may review the 2013 regulations and proposed fee schedule. One 
issue is whether the fees are set appropriately for smaller-scale filmmakers and photographers. In 
the 11 3 th Congress, H.R. 2798, H.R. 3197, H.R. 3590, S. 1335, and S. 1660 propose special rules 
for film crews of five or fewer that could in some cases result in lower fees than those proposed 
by the agencies. Additionally, Congress may consider issues such as whether the fees provide a 
“fair return” to the nation, as required by PL. 106-206, and whether the regulations align with 
broader government goals to streamline procedures, reduce paperwork, and increase efficiency. A 
separate issue is addressed in H.R. 4243, which would open restricted parts of the U.S. Capitol 
grounds to commercial filming and photography. 

Requirements for Fee System in RL. 106-206 

P.L. 106-206 requires the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture to establish a system of permits 
and fees for commercial filming on federal lands. Fees must take into account (1) the number of 
days required for filming, (2) the size of the film crew, (3) the amount and type of equipment 
present, and (4) other factors that the Secretaries deem appropriate. The fees must provide a “fair 
return” to the nation for the activity. (The law does not provide a definition of “fair return.”) In 
addition to fees, the Secretaries must recover any administrative, personnel, or other costs that the 
agencies incur during filming. 



1 Well-known films using federal lands as locations include, among many others, The Grapes of Wrath (1940, Petrified 
Forest National Park in Arizona); Planet of the Apes (1967, Glen Canyon National Recreation Area in Utah); True Grit 
(1969, Inyo National Forest in California); Star Wars (1977, Death Valley National Monument in California); Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind (1977, Black Hills National Forest and Devil’s Tower National Monument in Wyoming); 
Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade (1989, Arches National Park in Utah); and The Hunger Games (2012, Pisgah 
National Forest in North Carolina). See National Park Service, “Movies Filmed on National Park Lands, 1910 to 
1994,” at http://www.nps.gov/pub_aff/movie.htm; and U.S. Forest Service, “List of Movies Filmed on National 
Forests,” at http://www.fs.fed.us/news/2013/stories/06/list-of-movies.shtml. 

2 The earlier regulations prohibiting the NPS and FWS from charging fees for the recording of motion pictures, 
television productions, or soundtracks were at 43 C.F.R. part 5, and are available at http://www.gpo.gov/fdsys/pkg/ 
CFR-2006-title43-voll/xml/CFR-2006-title43-voll-part5.xml. 

3 78 Federal Register 52087, August 22, 2013. 
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